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Original Communications, ° 


SHOPS. OF LONDON. 


PurLosoruens affirm that man is ever on 
the change, that ‘there is‘ not a day that 
passes over his head which does not bring 
its mutation. If so, another thing is certain, 
that we, the humble gleaner of facts, ‘the 
“dipper in every stream,” as a worthy 
contemporary styles us, have, in our re- 
cherche to give our country readers a know= 
ledge of what is going on here, discovered 
that the metropolis is somewhat like man, 
constantly changing, for scarcely a day 
elapses’ without some alteration in its ge- 
neral feature. ‘Old houses, like man, dis- 
appear, and new ones take their places. 

These improvements are chiefly confined 
to the shops of the haberdasher, woollen- 
draper, and wine, or rather gin merchant; 
and from east to west, from north to south, 
they are rapidly assuming a new form, so 
much so, indeed, that in the course of a few 
years there will not be one that has not 
undergone a thorough metamorphosis. 

The. engraving prefixed to this article 
will give our readers an idea of the improve- 
ment that has taken place in the premises 
of Moses and Son, 154, Minories, and 86, 
Aldgate, and which has excited.the euriosity 
of the people of the west as well as those of 
the east, for we observed a number of both 
gazing at. the superb facade. The height 
of the shop front, from the floor, to the top 
ofthe glass in the Jarge arch, is thirty-one 
feet; to the top of the arch, thirty-four; and 
to that of the parapet, fifty-one... It. is pur- 
poset, to place the royal arms on the latter. 

he interior partakes of the same style of 
architecture, which is Italian, and presents 
a very, .imposing appearance. e. first 
floor is magnificently fitted up with nume- 
rous mirrors, and rich bold fittings of ma- 
hogany, and serves as ashow-room. . __ 

r;, Hopkins, .of 2, Peroy-street, Bed- 
ford-square, was the architect, for whose 
kindness in forwarding the intelligence 
roaqnised respecting the building we retul 
thanks, : ; 
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The cuckoo's note re-e¢hdes through the plains ; 
The nightingale keeps mnsical the-night ;- 
The bee is roving; humming as he goes 
O’er full-blown peonies in crimson pride, . 
Where waves, in fragrant pomp, the'garden rose, 
White as her robes, or binshing ‘as the bride ! 
The grasses are in flower ; and now, the heats 
Urge to the bubbling rills, and spread the new- 
mown sweets. J. JONES. 
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DISEASES OF THE EAR. 


No. VII. 
(Continued from p. 354.) 


Tue use of the liniment, varied according 
to the symptoms produced, must be, perse- 
vered in for some time: a little. operation, 
the patient can soon learn how to perform 
for himself. : 

The throat should be examined ;: and it 
should. be ascertained whether. the patient 
be occasionally, or has been, affected with 
disease in that the nature of which 
should be taken into consideration in pre- 
scribing a gargle, to be used while lying in 
a horizontal posture ; for it often occurs that 
although there .be. no.obstruction in the 
Eustachian tubes occasioned by mucus, or 
pus, yet the guttural orifices are. tumefied, 
and their calibre contracted, through the 
extension to them of disease of the threat; 
and the due, quantity of air tothe cavity 
beneath the drum not, being supplied, the 
diminution -of the sense, of hearing is 
increased through that cause, independent 
of the state of the auditory passage. Yet, 
without, paying .any attention to, or re- 
garding, the inflammatory. state. of these 
‘parts, the catheterism of the Eustachian tube 
is often proceeded with by some of these 
experimentalists ; and not only intense pain, 
but, more serious results, are produced. An 
unfortunate example of this occurred in the 
person. of a sister of Mr. Wodehouse, M.P., 
who died, in consequence of erysipelas in 
her throat, so very speedily after the above 
mn) ion. as to leave no doubt on the minds 
©! relatives of her death being attribu- 
table to that cause alone. My impression 
is, from what I have been informed by a 
member.of the family, that her deafness 
might have been relieved by safe methods 
of treatment, and that passing a catheter in 
her.case was highly injudicions. 

If patients labouring under this class_of 
obscure deafness suffer from vertigo, gentle 
medicine must be advised, and persevered 
in for some time ; and if the case be extreme, 
the loss of blood by leeches or cupping 
mst’ be resorted ‘to. Noises in the head 
and ears are symptoms that indicate habitual 
constipation, and. other dyspeptic derange- 
ment, for the relief of which the above 

: pe peor: ided. by . strict steution Ri diet 
exercise, can alone prove available. 

The late Sir Astley Weren told me that 
about 1798 .or 99 he sent a paper to. the 
Royal: Society, relative to his method of 
forming an-opinion whether the Eustachian 
tubes were..or; were not, obstructed; and 
this was by closing the mouth, holding the 
nose, and forcing the air up those tubes, 
whereby a motion would be experienced in 
the drum of the ear, if the tubes were not 
obstructed. 
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Persons who hear better in a coach, or 
during the continuance of any loud sound, 
find also a temporary inerease of the sense 
of hearing by the action above described ; 
but a frequent repetition of it permanently 
i the sense, as also does the taking of 
snuff, which causes the party to blow the 
nose violently, sending thereby the whole 
force of the lungs against the internal side 
of the membrana tympani, and causing 
incurable relaxation of it. A strong reason 
is afforded from this fact in’ condemnation 
of the method of allowing a large volume of 
condensed air to be ‘ince up the 
Eastachian tubes, as is now the practice 
of ‘the French and Germans, and’ their 
imitators ; fortunately, however, for’ ‘pa- 
tients, in nite cases out of ten it does’ not 
enter those at all, but is expended 
more harmilessly fh the throat, though e even 
there it has' occasioned serious injury. ~ 

‘Count Orloff in 1813 advised Mr. Gros- 
venor, of Oxford, who was very deaf, to fill 
his mouth with tobacco-smoke, and, closing 
the nose and mouth, endeavour to force the 
smoke into these guttural conduits leading 
to the middle ear. Mr. Grosvenor at first 
thought he derived benefit, but died totally 
deaf, as it was reasonable to suppose he must 
do, from the relaxation thus occasioned of 
the drum. 

The same method was used by Mr. 
Lacam, who formerly constructed a harbour 
at Calcutta; and he died by too forcibly 
making the attempt, thereby rupturing a 
blood-vessel in the head. 

Sir Astley Cooper suggested that if a 
watch be placed against the upper teeth 
andit be heard, the case was to be considered 
favourable, and still more so if heard when 
applied to the lower teeth; the difference 
between the two is that the first is con- 
tinuous solid bone, while the latter is inter- 
sected by a joint, although the anastomosis 
of the nerves going to both upper and under 
teeth is similar. W. Wrrcat. 

(To be continued.) 





AUTHORESSES VERSUS AUTHORS. 
BY A LADY. 


THovucH not about to put lance in rest, and 
the combat @ Toutrance of woman 
against her master, still there is one point 
on which we would claim the sex’s  superi- 
ority ; it is this—that women succeed better 
than men in portraying the female cha- 
racter in novels and romances. In abler 
than ours, the point for which we 

would contend would doubtless give rise to 
mach discussion, but, at present, we will 
but string together a few thoughts which 
have suggested themselves after the perusal 
of most of the popular fictions of the day. 
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Education in the first.place, and action 
afterwards, most indubitably «give men 
greater scope for the development, and 
greater opportunity forthe display, of mental 
power. Classical descriptions.and allusions, 
the struggles and the turbulence.of life, in 
short, the world and_its actors, appear in 
bolder outlines and more truthful colouring 
when sketched by a master’s hand; but 
since novels treat more of the world within 
than. of that. without, above all of that 
world, imaginary. or otheywise, “ created 
and denizened by love,” in which women 
are all powerful, and intuitively all-wise, 
it.is here that we venture to assert, and 
shall endeavour to prove, the superiority 
of authoresses over their male competitors. 
Most authors fail in giving a consistent de- 
scription of the sentiments and actions of 
their heroines; they either make them 
tragedy queens, or, when they mean to de- 
ict innocence, lo! an ignorant, an yt 
idiotic being appears. It was reserved for 
Shakspeare pe make his good women 
pass through life— 


‘¢ From spot, from blemish ever free, 
With purity’s white mantle o’er them.”’ 


Purity of sentiment and of principle is 
surely gman enabling a ectua rw 
guard the imbecile vapidity pi ly 
bestowed upon the Camillas, the vi 
and the Fannys. Perhaps, of all Bulwer’s 
delinzations of female character, his most 
successful has been “ Nina,” in Rienzi ; the 
longings of her lofty mind, in search of a 
master-spirit on which to repose, and the 
respect and love, nay, almost worship, which 
she lavishes on her idol, when discovered, 
are most true to nature ; still the conception 
is faulty. Nina di Raselli should not have 
indulged in frivolous discussions about her 
rival’s dress with a mere waiting-maid, nor 
exulted so pointedly over the humiliation of 
her husband's fallen adversaries; the very 
excess of such a woman’s pride would have 
revented this. Dickens, inimitable as he is 
In most things, has, as yet, totally failed in 
the description of his heroines; in spite of 
their usual concomitants of youth and 
beauty, the Kate Nicklebys of his tales 
excite less interest in the reader’s mind 
than many of his subordinate dramatis 
persone, grotesque and (save where there 
is a touch here and thereof the nobility of 
nature) vulgar as they seem. Sir Walter 
Scott, with the candour of a great mind, 
conscious that it can afford to be humble, 


acknowledged his failure, and the difficulty 
he found in creating “ a spirit, yet a woman 
too,” 

‘+ A creature not too bright and good 

For human nature’s daily food, 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles.” 
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Most. readers) turn; .with, indifference from 
Rese Brddwardine, Julia Manwaring; anda 
slezen others.;:-Diana Vernon is..an ufi- 
comsion; but not an; unnatural character, 
acting: in an uncommon’ situation. .:;Re- 
becca;is,exalted: by the: very: force ,of: :cir- 
cumstances, into, a heroine ;;her stage ifor 
display was large, her,audience numerous, 
her, admirers. manythere,(was.a kind, of 
excitement to, sustain -her; through her 
tnials and sorrows, but: Jeannie; Deans: is 
decidedly the female chef d'auvre of Scotts 
What but the pen of; genius could: have:ar- 
rested so -much. attention; 'for|-one gifted 
néither with beauty, nank, talent, nor youth? 
What did.‘ Jeannie, Deans do?” was once 
asked..of -us,.-:‘ She .merely, walked ‘to 
London.” -.And “ what.did Columbus,doi?’? 
was. our, retort ;..“ he merely, crossed. the 
Atlantic.” It.is the power: of. moral: recti- 
tade that-Scott has in this instance.so-sue- 
cessfully portrayed. «With this anda few 
other ¢xeeptions we are, on the whole, dis- 
satisfied with the portraitures of female cha- 
racters by authors, and venture, to suggest 
that authofesses generally succeed better in 
thedelineation of their heroines. This superi- 
ority,arises from the very inferiority of their 
powers of mind, ‘They are weaker, more 
flexible; and can: more easily .throw aside 
theit-own nature, and: be, for the: time, all 
they >would; describe, : They -have. more 
fully: experienced; and can, therefore better 
depict, that strength in weakness, that virtue 
in-wickedness,,.in the description of which 
men-so constantly fail; in short, from the 
silent but deep study of one: or two hearts, 
with Love, and Grief, and Hope, for her 
preceptors, a ‘woman | frequently: becomes 
more competent to pronounce on character, 
and lay bare the secret springs.of action, 
than'.men — in: education. and. experience 
vastly her superiors. 
(To be continued.) 
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“ THE... RHINE,”’ , 
(Piom the French of Victor Hugo.: 
BY L’ETUDIANT, 
AUTHOR: OF.“ SKETCHES, IN. FRANCK,” RTC. 





LETTER -XXI. 


BINGEN. 

f ‘Sept. 15. 
Tus is an-excéedingly pretty place, having 
at’ once the sombre: look: of ‘an’ aticient 
town, and the cheering aspect'of anew one. 
From the days of Consni-Drusus: to those 
of the emperor Charlemagne; front Charle- 
magne: to»Archbishop:Willigis, from Wil- 
ligis tothe. merchant» Montemagno,* and 





from» Montemagno: tothe visionary: Holy- 
hansen, -theotowm:gradaally: incteased ce 
the aamber:.of :its::lousés, ‘asicthe: dew 
gathers:drop ‘by: drop in the! cupcof':a Iily: 
Exeusethiscomparison; for though flowery, 
it-has truth to: back» it, ind faithfully: itius: 
trates the mode ‘imwhieh a\town near the 
conflux-of two: rivers ‘is ;constructed: 

irregularity of the houses, in fact everything, 
tends:to make: Bingen»a’ kind of antithesis, 
both: «with respect: :te buildings: and the 


seeriery.which surrounds them: > The town, . 


bounded on the left by the Nahue, aud:by 
the Rbine onthe right, developes itself in a 
triangular form near :a:gothi¢e church; which 
is: iacked: by! a: Roman veitadeln In this 
citadel, which )Kears, thé’ date -of the ‘first 
century; and | has:long: cheen the haunt vof 
bandits,:there’:is» a>gardem’; :and'vin« the 
ehurch,: whichis ofthe fifteenthicentury; 
is the tomb of. Barthelemy: de:Holzhanseni 
In the direction,,of,, Mayence,;the famed 
Paradise Plain opens upon the'Ringau ; and 
in that of Coblents;:the dark’ nbuntains of 
Leyen seem to’ frown ‘on’ thé snrrounding 
scenery. Here naturé smiles, like a lovely 
woman extended unadorned:on the green 
sward; there, like*a slumbering giant, it 
excites a feeling of awe. 
o’Phe more! we: examine ° ‘this “beautiful 
place, the more the antithesis is muitiplied 
under our lookszand ‘thoughts: - Ht aasumes 
ai thousand different forms; iand* as ‘the 
Nahue ‘flows through thé’ arches‘ of’ the 
stone: bridge, upon the parapet’ of which 
the lion of Hesse turns its:back tothe eagle 
of Prussia, the green’ arm’ of ‘the Rhine 
seizes saddenly the fair atid indolent stream; 
and plunges it into the Bingerloch. 9 
—-To sit down ‘towards the evening on the 
summit of the Klopp, to'see'the town at its 
base, with an immense horizon on all sides; to 
see the mountains overshadow all, the slated 
roofs ‘smoking, the ‘shadows lengthening, 
and the: scenery breathing to'life the verses 
of. Virgil; to respire at once the wind which 
rustles the leaves, the breeze of the flood, and 
thegaleof the mountain, is an exquisite and 
inexpressible pleasure; fall of secret’ enjoy- 
ment, whichis: veiled bythe grandeur of 
the spectacle, by'the intensity of contem- 
plation. At the windows of the huts, young 
women, their eyes fixed upon their work, 
aresgaily'singing among the weeds that grow 
round:the ruins; the’ birds whistle and ‘pair’; 
barks: are'crossing the river, and the sound 
of the oars splashing” in ‘the water; andthe 
unforling:‘of ‘sails; reach’ our’ ears: ‘Fhe 
washerwomen‘of the Rhine~ spredd: their 
clothes on the bushes ; and those of Nahue, 
their feet‘and legs naked, beat their linen 
upon’ floating rafts; and‘ laugh at some poor 
artist as‘he sketches Ehrenfels. 
The sun sets, night’comes’ on, the ‘slated 
roofs ‘of ‘the “houses ‘appear fis one,’ the 
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moufitains seem to‘congregate;' and take ithe 
asptetof an immense dark body; andthe 
washerwomen, : bundies::on ‘their heads, re: 
ture cheerfully to their: cabins: :the: noise 
subsides, the voices are hushed; a faint light, 
resémbling'the reflection of the other world 
upon: the’:wan: countenancéoof :a: d 

mifi, isifer .a short time observable :on! the 
Bhrénfels; ther all is dark; éxcept the:tower 
of: Hatto; which,. though: scarcely seen in 
ddy, makes its: appearance at night; antidst 
arlght sntoke, and the Teverberations of the 


ae oe days ago I was ‘seated on the 
Piatforss of Klopp;andsin ‘a:reverie; ‘had 
allowed my>thoughts to wander at freedom: 
Suddenly; ‘a ‘snialb sky-light window. under 
ty‘ feet! was opened; and: I | perceiveda 
young gitl:at the window; then heard, ima 
clear rich voied, the following stanza, sung 
to-a show! and plaintive air :— 
bouret Sie pias dni 'Gavalier frances?! | 
t ogo Bilad@o: reg ern 

2rsvirsy EB Yopraz uisie ; 

thin E Je Gana cows 

~y provencales 
; ate med ration oo 
mans a. kara.d’angles, 
lou donzel de Toscana. 7 

1. immedjately recognised the joyful 
verses of F<_derick Barberousse. It would 
be. impossible for me to:deseribe the effect 
they -had: wpon.me when: heard:.in this 
ancient ruiu,in the midst of aq ore a that 

the emperor, ‘sung by a young 

rl;, these: Roman verses, acéented by ‘a 

i rman tongue; that, gaiety> of restr: Cogs 
times changed into melancholy:; that: ray 

of the Crusades piercing the shadow of the 
present, and throwing its light upon mé,— 
poor. bewildered dreamer, * 9:\' 
«: Since I dhave spoken of; the music whieh 
I. heard upon the: Rhine, why not mention 
that.which.I heard: when at :‘Bachernaeh: 
Several students, seated upon: the: trunk of 
4 tree, sang. to. German words that. admi- 
table,.air in \ Quasimode,” which is :the 
most, beautiful, and most:original’ in Madeé- 
moiselle Bertin’s opera. -The future; doubt 
it not, my- friend,' will’ render justice to 
that remarkable opera, which on its appear: 
ance. was ‘unfairly: attacked and unjustl 
dealt with; .The public, too often ion = 
by ungenerous criticisms, by the malice of 
rivalry, with respeet: to works of genius, 
will, think: for -itself,, and will-one dayi ad+ 
mire that soft and -profound’ music, so.pa- 
shesie and powerful, at moments:melaocholy 
ye pleasing—musie, $0;to speak,. where, i in 
each. note, . is: mixed . that which. is; most 
tender, and most grave—the heart of.a lady 
and the, mind..of, a, sage,:... Germafy: has 
already rendered. her justice, ease, will 


soon fallow ‘berenample, 
As. E care little about whatiare. termed 
local curiosities, I must admit that I did not 
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see’ the miraculous’ ‘horn; not the ‘naptial 
bed nor ‘the iréy chair’ of old ‘Broemser. 
To make amends, °I°'visited >the square 
dungeon ‘of Rudesheim; the manor) Roman 
caves, and saw lanterns) of the thirteenth 
century, and numerous sepulchraburns)° 

‘Tne the room <where:I was accustonied: to 
dine at: ‘Bingen, Dsaw' two individuals seated 
at opposite tables: >: Fhére: was‘such & con- 
trast, both in their appearance and:in their 
repast, that: it' could ‘not fail'to exeite*at- 
tention’° “The ‘one’was' a huge Bavarian 
major, who spoke a little French,‘ aid'who 
allowed dish ‘after dish ‘to be taken’ away 
without seareely touching ber ‘ of them} the 
other was a poor lookin seated before 
a plate of choucrotte, w after having eaten 
this meagve pittance, finished his dinner by 
devouring’ with “his ¢yes. ‘the ‘respective 
louded plates of his neighbour, The' words 
of Albancourt struck’ me forcibly whet 
looking at that living parable:<4 © 

“ La ‘Providence’ met “volontiers Pargent 
Wen cbté et Vappetit de Cautre;” 

The: poor fellow was.’ a young savant, 
pale, grave, and melancholy. It was said 
that he was in love with one of the servants 
of the auberge, which is rather strange, for 
to me # savant in love is a problem. *How 
is it possible that the studies, the dull ex: 
periments; and minute observations which 
com the life of a sage, ert ay with 
the hope, disappointment, 
and ba’ of time: which attend the ‘ake 
passion; Imagine how Doctor ‘Huxham 
could: have loved; who “im ‘his° excellent 

treaty “De xre et morbis Epidemicis,” has 
told, month after month, ‘the quantity of 
rain® that :felk: at’: Plymouth: during othe 
— ‘oftwenty-two years. Imagine 

omeo looking’ through a microscope, and 
counting the seventeen thousand facettes: of 
the eye of a fly, Don Juan, with an apron 
on, analyzing,.the .paratar trovinate of 
potash, aud Othello, in a stooping posture, 
looking for gaillonnelles in the fossils bed 


b 
Apu in ‘spite ‘of al) laws, thie! poor 
devil was in love. At times he spoke 
French, which’ was’ far ‘superior to the 
major’s, and -his,address. was more gentle- 
manly, yet he had not.astiver. Sometimes 
young savant drank, during the hours 
at table d’héte; a bottle of small beet’, while 
his eye surveyed in envy the opening and 
shutting mouths of the mmates of the hotel 
Victoria. The soci here was rather 
mixed,..and not at all harmonious. At the 
endof the table -was ‘an old hh dame, 
and> by her side:three: pretty drew; she 
was apparen ® «governess °Or “an aunt, 
whose poh aifs raed im my 
heart a a sympathy for the pretty 
little ones. e@ ‘Major was: ‘seated on 
her, to whom, for' politesse,:he addressed his 
conversation, at one time describing an en- 
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ement, at another telling that he was 
going to Baden, because “everybody went 
there.” On his right hand was an advo- 
cate, and next to the advocate was an old 
man, whose thin grey hair and reverential 
mien had that mild appearanee which a 
near approach to the grave gives, and which 
cites in every look the beautiful verses of 
Homer. In: front of the old ‘gentleman 
was my young sage, who, in French, spoke 
pompously of the “harrangues” that were 
brought from the sea. To me “harens” 
(herrings) would be more likely to come 
from such a quarter. . 

One day I invited him to dine with me, 
which invitation was cordially accepted, the 
more 80, perhaps, because the poor fellow 
had not breakfasted. We chatted a little, 
took a walk, and afterwards visited the 
Island of Rats, which pleased-my com- 
panion very much; for a good dinner, a 
gratuitous sail, and a chit-chat with the 
par J blacksmiths,were things which were 
not of an everyday occurrence with him. 
Such were my adventures at Bingen. 


LETTER XXIII, 
MAYENCE, 


September. 

Mayence and Frankfort, like Versailies 
and Paris, may, at the present time, be called 
one town. In the middle age, there was a 
distance of eight leagues between them, 
which was then considered a long journey ; 
now, an hour and a quarter will suffice to 
transport you from one to the other. The 
buildings of Frankfort and Mayence, like 
those of Liege, have been devastated by 
modern good taste, and old and venerable 
edifices are rapidly disappearing, giving 
place to frightful groups of white houses ; 

expected to see at Mayence, Martinsburgh, 
which, up to the seventeenth century, was 
the feudal residence of the ecglesiastical 
electors, but the French made an. hospital of 
it, which was afterwards razed to the ground 
to make room for the Porte Franc: the 
merchants’ hotel, built in 1317 by the famed 
league, and which was splendidly decorated 
with the statues of seven electors, and sur- 
mounted .by..two/ colossal es; bearing 


the. crown. of, the: empire, | also.shared.- the: 


same fate. ...Mayence, , ho h 
plunged. into the bees 


and finished in,}009. Part, ofthis rb 
structure. .was-burnt.jn5i190, arid aba sbes 


period has, from century. to-icentury; un> 


Tgone. some change, ; 1 as 
J explored, its interior, and) was. struck 
with awe on beholding innumerableitombs, 
bearing dates as far back as the eighth cen- 
tury. Under the galleries of the cloister, I 
observed an obseure monument, a bas relief 


L renaissance; ) possesses: <3) 
that which marke its antiquity+a venerable - 
¢athedral, which. was commenced in 978, - 


of the fourteenth century, and tried, ia:vain, 
to guess the enigma.’ one site:are’two 
men in chains, wildness-in their: looks,-and 
despair in their attitudes ; on. the, other, an 
emperor, accompanied by ‘a bishop, and sur- 
rounded by a crowd of people, triumphing. 
Is it Barberousse? Is. it Louis of Bavaria? 
Does it speak of the revolt of 1160, or of the 
war between Mayence and: Frankfort, in 
1332? I could not tell, \and. therefore 
passed by. 

As I was leaving the galleries I disco- 
vered, in the shade, a sculptured head half- 
protruding from the wall, surmounted by a 
crown of flower-work, similar to:that worn 
bythe kings of the eleventh century. I 
looked—it was a mild: ¢ountenance} yet it 

something of severity iin’ it—one 
of: those faces ‘imprinted with: that august 
beauty which the workings of a great: mind 
give to the countenance ‘of: man, | The 
hand of some peasant had chalked the name 
Frauenlob above it, and I instantly :remem- 
bered the Tassoof Mayence, so'c iated 
during his life,’so venerated after his:death. 
When Henry Frauenlob died, which was in 
the year 1318; the females-who had instilted 
him ‘in life carried ‘his coffin to the tomb, 
which procession is *chiselled:on the tomb- 
stone beneath.’ I again looked'at that noble 
head. © The ‘sculptor had: left: the eyes 
open ; and thus, in that church of sepulehres 
—in that resting-place of kings:and of bi- 
shops—in that cloister of the dead; the poet 
alone sees; he only is represented stand- 
ing, and observing all. 

The market-place, which is by the side 
of the cathedral, has rather an-amusing and 
pleasing ‘aspect. In the middle:is a pretty 
triangular fountain: of the German renais- 
sance,; which, besides bearing  sceptres, 
nymphs, cornucopias, angels, dauphins, and 
mermaids, serves as a pedestal to the Virgin 
Mary. Upon one of the faces is the fol- 
lowing pentametre :-—~ 

** Albertus princeps civibus ipse suis.” 
This fountain was erected by Albert de 
Brandebourg, who reigned in 1540, in 
honour. of Charles the, Fifth capturing 
Francis the EB i , 
,.Mayence, white though it be, retains its 
aricient, aspect, of a. iercantile city, ‘The 
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river here is not less crowded with sails, the 
with: bales, nor 
less free from bustle, than formerly. People 
walk, speak, push, sell, buy, sing, and ery ; 


‘in fact, in all quarters of the town, in every 


house; ‘life seems to predominate.; At 
night the buzz and noise cease, and nothing 


.ig heard at Mayence but the murmurings of 


the Rhine and the everlasting noise of 
seventeen water-mills, which are fixed to 
the piles of the bridge of Charlemagne. 


LETTER XXIV, 
SFRANKFORT, ON THE: MAINE: 
Mayence, September. 
Iarnivenp at:Frankfort on a Saturday, and 
after walking for some time in-seareh of the 
‘bganties'of my old favourite town, I came 


terrors: Net a door was open, not a 


>. wimdow:othat was: not: secured with. iron 


gratimgs. - There was no. singing, no merry 
Voices; no—a dismal silence reigned over 
allz:::One or two men passed who looked at 

icion and discontent, 
and through ‘the. bars of iron of the third 
floor: windows I observed several females, 
whose countenances were of a brown colour, 
and who looked, as with stealth, to see 
who was passing. I was in the street of 
the Jews ; it was their Sabbath. 

At) Frankfort there are still Jews and 
Christians—true Christians who despise the 
Jews, and Jews who hate the Christians. 

Perhaps in no town in the world are there 
so many statues and figures about the streets 
as there are at Frankfort. . Whichever way 
we turn, statues of all epochs, of all styles, 
and of all sexes, are sure to meet the eye; 
horned _satyrs, nymphs, dwarfs, , giants, 

sphinx, dragons, devils—in fact, an. unfor- 
tunate world of supernatural beings are to: 
be seen. there, 

One of the curiosities of Frankfort ig the 
slaughterhouse. “It' is’ im: 
older and blacker houses decorated’ with 
more splendid legs of mutton and loins of 
beef, Gluttonous and jovial-looking figures 
are curiously sculpennys upon the facades, 
and the openings of the ground. floors seem 


like huge mouths Teady to devour in- 
numefable cattle;,either Jiving or dead. 
The blood- ~bedaul 
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fore a ted stream 
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ing amidst the qiteal uproar, and 
casting amorous looks. towards some stal- 


lar - street, with two dong ranges. ., 
Jf high, sombre, and sinister-looking houses, 
clinging» to:eath. other. as,;it- were, with 


to. see: 
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worth -youth with knife.in band:ready to 
obey the demands of bis eustomers;: here, 
some bargaining ; there, others quartelling, 
A butcher passed, carrying a sueking-pig 
by the hind legs, whieh I would have pur- 
chased had I known what, toido with it. 
The poor little creature squeaked not; it 
was ignorant of its pending fate, and knew 
not. what was about to take place.’ A 
pretty little girl, about four years of age, was 

ooking at it with compassion ;, and. seemed 
to beseech me with her soft eyes to purchase 
the little thing,.and save it from immediate 
death. I did not do what that. charming 
eye told. me; I. disobeyed her; demand, so 


isweetly expressed : but I reproached: m 


self afterwards. for not gratifying . the 
wishes of that innocent child. 
(To be sodtinned, ) 


Pew Books. 


Pen.and. Pencil Sketches, in. Poichers and 
Angouléme, with some Remarks.on Early 
Architecture. By George Godwin, jan., 
F.R.S., &e. 


Tus pamphlet of twenty pages, which is 
a reprint from “The: Civil Engineer and 
Architects’ Journal,” proves its author ° 
be a man of talent.” His’ knowled; 
architectural antiquities’ and geie ‘his 
tory is both extensive and accurate, and 
his thoughts and impressions he communi- 
cates in a lucid style; he'is, moreover, a 
graphic and pleasing desériber of external 
scenery. With these qualifications, and as 
he is not ashamed of publishing in-a cheap 
form, Mr. Godwin is just the person we 
should like to see en in an architectu- 
ral tour throughout ce, the more‘inte- 
esting parts of Germany; the North of Haly, 
and the® Souther departments “6f ‘Spain. 
But we would recommend paper of larger 
dimensions than that of the book before us, 
in order that ‘more space could be given to 
his pencil sketehes. 





i 


‘Poems : by tna Ras Aso Kelana A. 





Tate little work is divided into three 
aefirst; the’ Lot of’ Mortality, Déa 
‘whieh’ are’ ‘delineated: the’c! 


aracter je 
death of the Roué; ‘the Miser, the the Unfortu- 
tate: (Female), the® Chridtian;’ “Wa well- 


a kk verse! : 6 
Rest, the Grave; under whith head 
the grave of ‘the . Widow, -of the » 
‘and-of the Mardeter,’ form * te tales, 
written also in blank verse. @ rémain- 


ing portion, Early: Flowers,° are “tniscel- 
‘Janeous poems; ina’ variety of measure. 
nity author ‘has acquired the power of 
cir te in thé moet diffi- 
cult of alt ef alt measure, blank verse ; and an ap- 
parent facility, at least, in the expression 
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of his ideas ;, he; has, therefore, no excuse 
for allowing such a line as the following to 
remain uncancelled, whieh has more of neg- 
ligence in it than bad taste:— 

“* And wasting sorrow puts on extra mourning.” 


The author has ‘chosen subjects that are 
too trite either to’ interest his reader or to 
raise himself into:anything like originality, 
or even individuality pf conception. When 
his mind has Beeome more expanded by 
study and obsérvation, and, we may add, 
more humanized, — for ,he bas dealt, too 
much on the darker sidé’of the question, to 


suit the taste of any but the more dismal of 
ny, 3) igi eahitd 


religionists, — we expéct some go 


cote ont, of him, for his present work is 
¢ first attempt at narhorshi By 
€ oO 


a véry ¢reditabl 


We quote the following lines as a sample o 
Mr, Néelson’s powers ; they conclude the first 


part, “The ‘wofds ih “italics are. for. the, 


aullhot ¢ attention, “°° 


“« My ‘mause thtist cease her Song; thé circling Sun” 


Hath ‘quench 'd his blaziag‘orbit in the main— 


tle steqi/s; L;court thy soothing :aidy i: 


Siyvedt, gen’ ! 

Deny not slumber tomy. wearjed soul s./; 
Darkness has spréad her heavy dragon wings 
O’er half the pes gr iy ad world—yon mystic orbs, 
If such they be, that sway with potent atm 
Fate’s iron rod, majestically stern, 

Tread the vasttldouit of the vaulted sky, 

Fixing the destinies of states, and kings— 

How swift they roll; their harmony how sweet ; 
Angels, und mighty cherubim alone 

Can hear the godlike sounds, which, sweeter fur 
Than well-tuned melodies, in ceaseless song 

Is hymn’d, in adoration, to their King— 

But who is she, that comes out of the east, 

With silent steps, and maj ien, 

Arrayed in garments:éf a fair 

Than wears the bridénpoen her bridal day, 

A thousand brilliants glittering in her train ? 
/Tis Luna, fairest daughter of the skies, | ; 
Sent on her mission by the god of day, ; 
To‘cheer usin night’ it 0 
‘When gloomy shades stalk silently abroad 


See; how she mounts the very heights of heaven, : 


Claiming. a right to be sole empress there ; 
How. pale, how beautiful, how. passing grand ; 


‘With bounteous hiand she clothes ‘the’ darken’d’ 


y oc world 
tn 9 pur 

She gives a,lustre to,the.snow-clad_ mount; 
Lights up the valley, dark with hanging’ woods, 


We may as well saya word-or two-on 
what we have set in italics. Sleep, being 
only a condition of the body,’ we cannot 
ask its aid; it ought to have been_per- 
sonified: ! Fheir ‘ harniony ’&c. 5. ‘we should 


not, speak, positively. of what is.immediately | 
afterwards. asserted, that.: we -can. ‘know. - 


nothing of ;.the thought: ought to have’! been 
expressed... hypothetically. + what - ‘is last 
marked. in italics is too prosaic, | 





ganize ies, after Cuvier and. De- 
selella by W. Be Tec ; 
and Clark. oy 


Tus work consists.of a large sheet, shew~ 


ing the division of the. animal kingdom. into 






one and lingering hours, 


of the Classification: of 
egelmeier. Darton , 


subskingdoms, classes, and. orders, | 38 .ar- 
ranged: by; Cuvier, and the division ref. the; 
vegetable, into classes; According oto): thd; 
natural, system of, Decandolles;;/ A: iwoodn 
cut,of,some, characteristic example in ‘each; 
class.and order is given, and, a number of; 
notes.explaining: the: distinguishing. charac- 
ters. of ,each division, ate, appended: :,, To, 
students of; natural, history, and in-deheols,; 
this sheet. will prove, exceedingly: useful, 
As.a specimen of the work, we: bubjoia, the; 
illustrations and notes to the. elassiof binds, 
sn - BERDS, Six Orders. 34.0: s005: 
,Birps,: the second class’ of) Vertebrate: 
* animals 'drehatchedfrom eggsthey breathe: 
air sbyomeans ‘of: lungs 5? this: airis*) net 
confined tothe: chest,:but? plassés into: vas: 
rictis:eavitiessthroughout the body; even‘ w 
thesinterior! of! the ‘bones;;‘thus renderiig 
‘ the whole animal exceedingly light:o:'They' 
are covered with; feattiers,’ arid ‘dre:warmt) 
‘ blooded, even to.a greater degree than 
Mammals. “Their anterior limbs are formed 
for flight, and are nayer-used for grasping 
objects; the jaws destitute of teeth, 
and are covered. with’a horny substance 
which forms the beak.) They are arranged 
in six orders :~- “Sso\) 


I. Raptores;- Birds of Prey. 





and rapid flight... They are’either diurnal, 
seeking their \prey “in the day-time, as 
Eagles, Hawks, and Vultures ; or nocturnal, 
as the Owls. <) 


Il. Pasterina, Sparrow-like. 


{ 





esccmes thd $ 
aks, 


INSESSORES,,. OF Perchers, -also . named. 
Passering,...or Sparrow-like; birds... ‘This 
order includes a vast number of birds that” 





mMesceaePmoe sto eto sk Se. 


p> ocem CO ma 
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ddnét poasebs the characters of ‘any others 
ipiicladewaimoseall ie sider’ birds atid’ 
thd? song Sirdesoo The birds composing “it’ 
hdve the legs: slender ‘and short; and ‘the 
feet formed ‘for--perching.®” They ‘are °ar- 
rknged“in' several tribes. ©: Some ‘have*a° 
strurig‘conival’ beak, ’as the’ Finches, Crows, 
and others 7°thebe feed‘ on ‘both ‘insects’ and 
6 ‘Others have a! beak slightly 
near the point 3 these tive ‘almost 
entirely ott insects} such ate the Shrikes; 
thé Whrashes; and the Warblers.° ‘A’ third 
group of Perchers have a short, broad beak, 
remarkable forthe wideness’ ofits gape ; 
thesedchieflyilive:in insects, -which: the 
captuveouthe wing; the Swallows, Martins; © 
Swiftszand:Goatsuekers are common ‘ex-: 
amaplesic: Thoslast:: group! of Perehérs: are 
distinguishedo-by: their! Jongi and’ slender 
beaksoand tongues; with whieh they: ex+ 
tract Thoney: from: flowers ;:such are >the 
Hammingybitds, the:Honey-suckers, &. 9: 


asdt segeoh, totaot 4 s 
bounsur elle Seansores,, Climbers. 


gniq2sty ‘tot 
lise? 
S90Riedo 


DORMS TT: 






ScansorEs, or Climbing birds, have 
feet with two toes behind: and two before. 
This structure gives them great facility in 
climbing the branches of trees. From the 
peculiar structure of the feet they are also 
called Yoke-footed birds, Zogodactyli. In- 
cludes the Parrots, Woodpeckers, Cuckoos, 
and others. iy ee 


GaLuinz&. _ This order includes all birds 
resembling poultry. They are distin- 
guished by the arched shape of the upper 
bill, by their bulky bodies, with short wings, 
by their strong. legs, and feet’ with stout 
blunt claws, formed forseratching. » Their 
food consists of grains.and “seeds, and they 
are furnished with an extremely powerful 
gizzard to grind down their food. The 
order, which is also termed Rasores, or the 

: includes “our common poultry, 
Partridges; Peacocks, Quails, Grouse, ‘and 
Pigeons)! * q Delo 
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it tary condition, and not-adapted 


i ee v. ‘Gralle, Stilt-birds.“* ~ “ef 
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GraLLx, Stilt-bitds, or Waders (are, 
readily known by their long and naked ie ’ 
They generally frequent shallow wate and 
live on fish, insects, worms, &¢.; suc g e 


the Herons, the Snipe the .Ployers, &c.. 
ew other, birds reseins, 


A Ostrich, atid for thi ond 
bling it, were placed by Cuvier in this ordex 

but they differ so bith, shek Delage 
lists place them apart as a distinct order,’ 
termed Cursores, or the Coursers ;, dis iD- 
guished by their wings being in.a radimen- 
for flight, 


and by their strong tobust legs.” 
VI. Pulmipedes, Web-footed,: 





aaa isd ail'l 


PaLmipepes, or Web-footed® bitds;' alég 
called Natatores, or Swimmers, are ae 
distinguished by. their toes being united. 

a membrane or web; their: legs: are short 
and placed far behind, hence their gait'on 
land is awkward ; their. plumage. is dense 
and oily, so as to resist the water, and they 
are coated. with warm down next the skin, 
The order ‘includes, the. Ducks, Geese, ai 
Swans, .the,,.various,. diving-birds, 
Pelicans, Gulls, &c. t eal t 


we aa 
HMisceMantous. os gion 
THE EMPIRE,.OF,,WOMEN,. ji: 
Tut the femalé character’ may havelits’ 
just°influence, ‘it is’ necessaty’ that’ the’ fe- 
male *character should’ be Te: ‘o When 
woman’ ‘is ‘valued only as! subservient” to” 
the animal pleasured Of mai, or to” the 
multiplication of his-raee, there may be as 
much fondness .as is involved in, sensyal . 
profligacy ; there might be a al mmix- 
ture of momentary texderness with habi 
tyranny and servility ; but this isnot love, 
and therefore not the moral influence of .. 
lové—not that equal’ and reciprocal com- 
munication of sentiments and wishes, : 
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*« When thought meets thought, ere:from the lips 
And each warm wish springs mutual from the 
heart.” , 


“The empire of :women,” says an elo- 
quent foreigner, “is not theirs because 
men have willed it, but because it. is the 
will of nature. Miserable must be the age 
in which this empire is lost, and in which 
the judgments of women are counted as 
nothing by man. Every people in the an- 
cient world that can be said to have had 
morals, has respected the sex,— Sparta, 
Germany, Rome. At Rome, the exploits 
of the vietorious generals were honoured 
by the grateful voices of the women; on 
every public calamity, ‘their tears were a 
public offering to the gods. In either case, 
their vows and their sorrows were (thus 
consecrated as'the most solemn’ judgments 
of the state. It is. to them’ that’ all’ the 
great revolutions ofthe republic:are ‘to be 
traced) «i By’ a «woman; Rome i 
liberty,by’ a‘ woman, the plebeians ‘ac- 
“ied the consulate,~-by a woman, finished 

the decemviral tyranny,—by women, when 
thecity was'trembling with avindictive exile 
at its’ gates, it was saved from that destruc- 
. tion which no. other influence could avert. 

To our: eyes, indeed, accustomed to find in 

everything some cause or pretence for 
" mockery, ‘a: procession of ‘this sort might 

seem to present only a subject.of derision ; 
and, ‘in’ the ‘altered state of manners of our 
capitals, ‘some cause of such a feeling might 
perhaps truly be found in ‘the \different as- 
pect of the procession itself; But compose 


it of Roman women, and you will/have the 


eyes of every Volscian, ‘and the heart of 
oriolanus.” 

In the'whole progress: of life, in its per- 
manent connexions, and‘ even in the ‘casual 
intercourse of society, so much of conduct 
inusthave relation to the other sex, and ‘be 
regulated, in a great measure, by the views 
which we: have been led’to0; fornt with te- : 

to them, that-there ‘is ‘searvely a sub- 
ject.on which just views seem'td°me’ of ‘so 
much importance to a young and ingenueus 
mind. In such a mind, 4 
excellences’ oP woman By: fin ate:! — a 
consequences, ‘almost -another form: of*re- 
spect tor virtue itself. -“sdily ba!” od soa 
' Twestimating the character -of: the- other: 
sek, We dreteo-apt’ to’ measure: ourselyes: 
with them only in those respeets‘in which 
we @ ite an indisputable superiority, and 
to forget~ the : ciroamstances ‘from ‘which 
a superiority:is devived;if even 
there be as great a supériority as we suppose, 
in the trespects-in which we ‘may, perhaps 
falsely, lay elaim to‘it.' Wethink, 1: such 
an estimate, not so: mach of the peculiar 
merits which they as of peculiar 
merits which we flatter’ ourselves with the 
belief of possessing. We forget those 


for: the-- 


idhave fulfilled the: very: duties i 
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tender virtues, which are so lovely: in them- 
selves, and ‘to which we owe haif the.virtue 
of' which we boast. We forget the compas- 
sion; which is‘so ready to soothe our sorrows, 
and without which, perhaps,.to awaken and 
direct our pity to others, weshould seareely 
have known that the relief of. misery was:one 
of our daties, or rather one of the noblest pri- 
vilegesof our nature. ‘We forget the patience, 
which bears so well every grief but those 
which’ ourselves occasion, and: which | feels 
these deepest sorrows with intenser suffering, 
only from: that value above all other posses- 
sions which is attached to our regard... We 
forget those intellectual graces. which: are 
the’ chief embellishment: of our life, ‘and 
which, shedding over. it at:onee:a -gaiety 
and a tenderness. which nothing ‘else could 
diffuse; » soften’. down: the: asperities: of 
our’ harsher: intellect. But, forgetting :all 
these excellences which are the excellences 
of others,'\:we are far from :fotgetting the 


acquired « scholastic ‘acquisitions of languages of sci- 


ence, which''seem to :us:donbly .amportant, 
-because they ' are ‘our -own— acquisitions 
that, in somedistinguished instances, indeed, 
may confer glory on the nature: that is 
capable of them, buti they, im-many cases, 
leave no other effect on the mind than a 
pride of sex, which the inadequacy of these 
supposed means of mt distinction 
should rather have converted into respect 
for those who, almost without: study, or, 
at least, with far humbler opportunities, 
have learned from their’ own: hearts: what 
is virtuous, and from their own genius what- 
ever is most important to be known. 

Even with respect to those studies which 
we'have reserved almost as an exclusive 
privilege of our sex, we should remember 
that the privation, on the part of woman, 
is a sacrifice that is made to a system of ge- 
neral manners, which, whether traly essen- 
tial or not, we have at least chosen to re- 
= as: essential to. our -happiness. ‘We 
mpose on ‘them duties, that are, perhaps, 
incompatible with severe study—we require 
of them the highest excellence in many ele- 
gant’ arts; to exeeliiin’ which, if we too 
were to attempt it, would be the labour of 
half our: life—we require of them even the 


ceHarm of a sort'of-delicate ignorance, as if 


“ignorance itself were:a grace; and then, 


eamithe ‘gnost inconsistent severity, we affect 


-to-regard them with: because they 
jon 
them; and -bave-eharmed:us with all the ex- 
cellences, and perhaps, too, with some of 
the defects, which-we required. If they 
err, in being as ignorant of the choral pro- 
sody of the Greeks, and of the fluxionary 
calculus of the moderns, as the greater 
number even of the well-educated of our 
own sex, let us at -~s allow on a 
Tivilege of speaking of anapests 7 
paths a4 without forfeiting our regard,— 








before we: smile at: ignorance. which),our- 
selves ‘have produced, :‘and« whieh, if!.we 
could: remove: with a wish, there: are. few, 

even of those who affect to despise 
it, who would not tremble!at the compara- 
tive light in which they would themselves 
have'to appear. 

Ta the course of your life you must often 
mingle with the frivolous of our own sex, 
who, knowing little more, know at least, 
and can repeat, a8 their only literature, 
some of the trite traditionary sarcasms 
which have been tediously repeated against 
‘women; though they ioeal had no difficulty in 
forgetting the far more numerous sarcasms 
which even men have pointed against the 
vices of men. But though minds’ which 
women-would despise and blush to-resemble, 
may speak contemptuously of excelletice 
which they cantiot hope to equal, it is only 
from the contemptible, i in such case, that 
you will hear the expression. of mp i 
andthe real or ‘affected. disdain of 
minds:is, perhaps;:not less: glorious to: ~ 
uchuracter of the sex which they deride,than 
ithe wespect: which that.character never: fails 
tocdbtam from:those who. alane are quali- 
fied to:appreciate: it;: and. mliomnededeyion 
alotie is:honouwr. As 1 C 
+20 To the alisaolate, imloed; who-ate fond.of 
‘associating with the: lowest-of the: sex; and 
who; in: their conception: of female exeel- 
lence;ean form no brighter picturesin their 
mind than of the:tnmates of ‘a brothel, or of 
those whom a brothel might admit. as its 
inmates,—woman may seem a. being like 
themselves, and be a*subject of insulting 
mockery in the. coarse laughter and drunk- 
enness of the feast; but the mockery, in 
such: a case, is-descriptive of the life and 
habits of the deriders, more than of the de- 
rided. It is not so. much the expression of 
contempt, as the confession of vice. 

The:respect which he feels for the virtues 
of woman may thus be. considered almost 
as.a test-of the virtues of man. He is, and 
“must be, in a great measure, what he wishes 
the companions of his domestic hours to 
be—noble,'if he wish them to be.dignified— 


joyi cgebele free and rot oat aifection, he 


the and dreary: mftuenea of: which 
he shina tobe the lace Dir row 
nected HTH as0ste : 
* GEORGE® SAND co 


‘able. woman, bat the most. remarkable. 
writer of the present century. Wild rumours 
flit across Europe of the eppenrnnes.satnns, 
passions, -and. peculiarities of the, terrible 
Lélia—now dazzling the head and heart of 











et aa ar them to: ‘be. oe f 
- Ate addition to the :¢ senty Beasbps” umay 
—but: Spanish women are 


Guorcr Sanp is not only, the most remark-. - 
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some young poet--new “ shocking” the 
respectability of some immaculate Bnglish- 
woman, by appearing in an androgynous 
costume—and (O horror!) a cigar in her 
mouth now gravely ‘sounding the depths 
of philosophy with Lamennais or Leroux— 
now grandly revealing: the mysteries: and 
beauty of Art to Franz Lisst—now inter- 
esting herself in all the doings of = 
prolétaires—now relieving in silence and 
secrecy the wants and miseries of the poor 
—now gladdened by the tear of gratitude 
and the passionate expression of admiration 
excited by her genius—now saddened by 
the scorn, hatred, and misrepresentation: to 
which that genius subjects her! 

It is difficult toattempt a real appreciation 
of her works. The ground is worse than 
shippery—it is like treading on what: is 
called cat's tice; if you:stumble you must fall 
into the water ; there-is no help 

We: are ‘about to. be serions: we are to 
attempt @ just and impartial consideration 
of one: whose name. isin; some ——— 
synonymous with: vice+—whese (n- 
read): make all. , well ; regulated» people 
ishudder.” .: If. the reader he one of these 
— have on heateay (and that the vaguest 

opin of Seaan actor shell. - 
opinion: We 
elas 2 


convince he any respeek for our 
truth and honesty? Have, our forgoing 
ijucubrations teed our. intentions to 


be “ strietly honourable” ?..'| We: hape ‘so ; 
because it 1s on: this ground,: chiefly, that 
we feel any confidence. 

Frankly, then, we will confess the -truth 
of many of the charges brought against her. 
There is no eseaping the fact that she has 
appeared at various times in man’s clothes 
—an eecentricity. not unshared by» even 
“respectable” females, 

Therei Mmnamening the fact, also, that she 
smokes cigars, Figaro, with all. his; stolid 
assurance, could not deny it ;— eigars— 
cigars of unquestionable avanas leaf, and 
of “ mild: flavour,”-—a taste, the ee 
.0f which:we sre far from 
still a teste not altogether, ims = 


not be “ladylike” 
sthus:: 


:womem are 

ideale te: alb wh Yt know them. 

sige tbet nt haxp alse heen. kaown to 
an *bat wy, 

before: the ‘Lomb: e; amd: # -popular 

pomweh fory. ie Keon to 


 mmoke:like-# pom tena 
Is. it only - Genius, then, ‘hat cannot be 
its eccentricities of costume and 


and the. mediocrity. sbout us, we. become 
puritans in virtue as to all that is elevated 
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above the common level”? _, These; be 
questions t 4 eS ter 

To turn to more serious objections: we 
also admit the fact (and deplore.the necéssity 
which caused it) that shé is separated from 
her husband, and admit that she has written 
sometimes with’: vehemence against. the 
ahuses ‘of the. present arrives system. 
We shall be more. explicit-on these, points 
presently. pei, 

In préséenting the reader with a few 
biographical particulars, we shall not.include 
therein any of the rumours floating about, 
nor shall we judge her, conduct. It is 
impossible rightly to understand her works 
without some preliminary information—for 
hér works are not the mere product -of 
a talent, not the ingenuity of a head, but 
a grand poetic confession of.a life. Each 
novel marks a new stage in her history, a 
néw era of development, But inasmuch 
as‘we aré too ignorant of her past history 
rightly to judge the intention and scope. of 
her ‘actions, so must we, content ourselves 
with the narration of a few simple facts. 

Aurore Dupin, now Marquise Dudeyant, 
was born at Berry, in the département des 
Tndres, in the year 1804. She has royal 
blood inher veins. Her grandfather was 
no less.a person than the Marechal de Saxe, 
a nataral son of Augustus IT. of Poland and 
the Countess of Kenigsmark. The Maré- 
chal, like his progenitor, had his “ follies” — 
and one ‘of them produced in 1750 Marie 
Aurore, afterwards Countess de Horn, who 
married, én seconde noces, M. Dupin de 
Francueil. “An only son, Maurice Dupin, 
was. the fruit of, this union; he became 
colonel ‘urider the emperor, and, what is 
more, ‘became the parent of our beautiful 
Auroré—afterwards to be so celebrated as 
George Sand. 

So‘much for her parentage. Her educa- 
tion, ‘though extremely favourable. to the 

was very pernicious to the woman. 
She was left to the care of a Goting grand- 
mother, who, firmly. impressed with Rous- 
séiu’s “educational chimeras, brought up 
Aurore quite ala Jean-Jacques, so. that she 
Getanie far more proficient in horsemanship 
than’ devotion, and’ ‘knew more of the 
country, with its scenery and solitude, than 
she did of her paternosters, | |’ 

It was a fortunate occurrence that’ puta 
stop to this wild reckless life, and sent her.at 
the ‘age of fourteen to the convent des 
Anglaises for her education.-’; Though igno- 
rant ‘of all religious instruction; when she 
entered, -yet the sublimity of Christianit 
atid the peculiar nature of ‘the convent life 
so worked upon ‘her imagination, that she 
became more devout than was agreeable to 
theeasy consciences’ of ier abbess. and 
‘sister noviciates. The whole of this may 
be read in “ Spiridion.” 


At the age of eighteen, 





in 1822, she was 





married to, the marquis Dudewant,an officer 
inthe French. army; ,and, as, this, was. a 
mariage de convenance, any compatibility.of 
disposition,, sweet, $y. y, oF, gleams 
the.‘ purple light, of love,” were, as.in:al 
such .cases, ,left.to, the care: of-—accident. 
It would be curious, if it were not such a 
commonplace, to, interrogate, the. clams of 
this deity,of accident, which..is.thus, made 
to. preside over.so,awful, an, event as.that. of J 
binding two human beings with<ndissoluble 
ties!... Yet.this deity is ;reverently.; wor- 
shipped im unblushing, Frange, where, con- 
venance. is an.admitted system;.and mm no 
less.,.unblushing,.. England, . where.., it ;,is 
thetariealty decried, but. scientifically_pragy 
ti “ nw goarenrantt: th %O Bei 
» (Convenance, did not agree, with our une 
happy,. Aurore, but.tumed)out...a ,@reat 
inconvenance, which. it. was,difficult, to sup-, 
port... I'wo. children (Maurice,and Solange) 
sweetened her. lot-—and, the: poor of; Nohant 
occupied her: charity... Here she was the 
guardian. angel of the.poor and, afflicted, 
relieving them ,with food, money; necessa- i 
ries, and dearly prized, counsel, - kindness, fi 
and. instruction. , But her husband! he was ' 
a..“positive,country, gentleman, prone; to 
sum up life by figures, and.ta regulate it. by 
his watch. Cold, unimpassioned, unsympa~ 
thizirig—some,say..brutal,--how. could. such: 
a woman live with.him?. She, could. net-+ 
another might! 
In 1828, goaded:-by domestic:misery on. 
the one hand,.,and love for Jules Sandeau; 
the novelist, on the other, she left her hus- 
band’s roof for ever—a fatal. step, ‘evento 
avoid the misery. she.was.subject to... Hi 
loss, however, may. be, estimated, .when we 
find him. bargaining with ‘her either to re- 
turn, or give up. the fortune of 500,000 
francs. which she.brought him.. She chose 
the latter. for the sake of keeping her chil- 
dren, reserving, a small..sum.-out, of: it: for 
their education ! 3 
The question here opened, if treated: wi 
due respect, would. lead us too far, we there- 
fore adhere to.our principle, of not,passing 
judgment. ..That.she:.was. “(more sinned: 
inst. than sinning” /we firmly believe— 
that) she . made. a --great, mistake, we are 
equally.convinced, but,,.as, George Herbert 
so finely. saysy—. 19 
« Why should I feel ancther man’s mistakes’ 
More than his sicknesses or poverty * | 
In love.I should; but anger is not loye, 
neither.’’ 





Nor wisdom ne 
Behold her, in Paris, with no means of. 
subsistence but er pen, Writing ie the. 
“Figaro” and other papers, she could gain. 
but ppl ag: Bsc ‘Her lover had no.other 
profession, and bad Bo..very. enviable emi- 
nence in that profession. We have heard that 
some editor, to: whom. she ;had submitted.a 
manuscript, was so struck with the. beauty 
of the language and the commonplace nature 





















of the’ ideas, ‘that-he called’ on het atrd* wd 
Viséd het to write ont her experience in Moe 
ever sHapei she’ thou 5 and suggeste 
the novél-as' the deat eee ventens omar 
4Géorge Sand had ititeHect enough’ td com- 
prehietid this advice. “She resolved to adopt 
it, ‘and first ‘trying her hand° in’ company 
with Dales Sandeaa,' ‘at’ Rose’ et che, 
jt ‘stammering ‘of her ‘mugé, she 
then wrote “Indiana,” (pitblished ‘in Sep- 
tember,“ 1832.) BELA OW) QE 
‘This. rettiarkable book’ is every way a 
comment on the ‘advice she had followed 
it its excellenves: we'se¢ the’ genuine 'ex- 
rience ofilife shadowéd out witha mastett; 
and—in its ‘defects we ‘ste the ‘irregulart- 
ties of an imagination working on materials 
of ‘which it is'ignofunt, instead of moulding 
its own thaterials ito shape. And see how the 
gféat and’ generous’ spirit of the poet betrays 
twit the t'of Delmare!” She has 
selected the problem of if! assorted marriage, 
with hér own heart still Weeding from its 
ediiNequéneess lier own’ life’ blasted’ m ‘its 
errors—-she’has taken this problem, and the 
reader ‘may: ‘fitly compare her ‘treatment of 
it; With that‘of De Balzac-in his “Gloire et 
Malheur?’ and ‘he will at once see the differ- 
etivé Between genius and talent. © It ‘might 
have Heew expected; that after the she 
had taken; and’ in’ writing on’ the subject, 
she’ would have ‘madé her novel ‘an ‘implied 
excuse for her own conduct, and, to this 
end, ‘have drawn the hushand as a monster. 
No suéhthing ; she has nobly and skilfully 
avoided'sach a clap-trap—she has taken a 
trie; living; unmistakeable type of a selfish 
hasband—_such ‘as every street: would ‘far- 
nish.’° Delmare is dominéering,’ violent, 
prosaic,‘“and selfish ;—an ‘ordinary ‘writer 
wotild have stopped here, but Sand con- 
tinues her‘ delineation—she makes him also 
just, severe) respectable,” and not without 
mruch. kindness, sometimes tenderness, for 
her. Delmare himself is not the object of 
reprobation—it is the system—it ‘is the pub- 
lie‘ opitiion ‘which tolerates the union of 
sach # maf with so opposite a woman as 
Indiana, by substituting calculation for af- 
fection.’ “Coker’s Arithmetic,” though an 
ee vane book, is a sorry formula of 
life! ~The: character of Raymon, ‘the ‘se- 
ducer, is drawn with the same ‘unerting 
power... Weak; vacillating, and impulsive 
—with a sort of drawing-room ‘cleverness, 
and a drawing-room. vanity—not without 
generous sentiments and virtuous compunc- 
tions, “but ‘destitute of any fundamental 
principle, of any copula whereby all that is 
good in him may cohere—such is Raymon. 
terrible portraiture! Indiana herself is no 
less a type of thase’ passionate women who 
aré ever ready to sacrifice duty to hope. 
She is, as: M. Mazzina well says, illusion. 
“She believes ‘in goodtiess beyond the’ line 
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of duty ; she trusts blindly ‘to the realiza- 
tion of ideal love that she bears in her 
bosom, to the sincerity ‘of the passion grr 
pressed, to’ the man’s constancy, to a few 
glowing words, whose source she has never 
studied.”*' It is by the corpse of poor Noun, 
killed“ by “his vitain —it is in her own 
heart, broken by his inconstancy, that she 
at length reads the tetfible sacrifice she has 
made—the awful wreck of her lifeon that 
illusion f a . ; 

Yet ‘Indiana has been ‘selected as an Tmr 
moral book! Why, we are at’ a loss, to 
imagine, anléss it be immoral to expose 
seduction in all its frightful consequences, 
or ill assorted marriages in all their terrible 
hidgousness, It has been falsely said to be 
directed against marriage—a charge indeg 
frequently preferred against all her books ;— 
we answer, that this is never the case! She 
sometimes stigmatizes the mad, inyeterate 
folly ‘of endeavouring to make interest (of a 
mercantilé, mercenary kind) the link ‘of 
marriage—a cry of. resistance is sometimes 
crushed from her, sorrowing heart — ut 
never does shé write against marriage itself. 
Listen ‘to, these pathetic ‘words, of hers in 
reply to, such a calumny :—“ Oh God how. 
sweet had been indissoluble ties if a heart 
like my own had accepted them! Oh no! 
T was not madé to be a poet—I was made 
to love! It is the sphenyines my des- 
tiny—it is the hatted of others that has 
made me a traveller and an artist. I-wished 
to live the human life; Thad a heart—it 
has been torn with violence from pi Sa! si 
They have left me only.a bead—q he: Full 
of noise and grief, of horrible recollections, of 
images of mourning, of scenes of outrage. 
And ‘because in writing tales to gain the 
bread they refused ‘me, the recoflection of 
my sufferings has crossed me—becanse I 
have dared to say that there are things. 
miserable in the marriage state by reason. 
of the weakness ordained for she eee De 
reason of the brutality permitted to the, 
husband, by reason ef: the infamies that so- 
ciety covers with a veil,.and protects. with 
the mantle of abuse— they have declared me 
immoral—they have treated me as if J were. 
the enemy of the human race.” : 

* She ee progressive, as the age 
she represents, She is not a creature of a 
few ideas easily exhausted—but a vast in- 
tellect continually absorbing materials from 
an extended experience, and a progressive 
philosophy, and reproducing them under the 
forms of Art. And what is. delightful .to, 
trace in her worksis the gradual progression 
of ‘her own nature. Every year seems to 
bring fresh balm to her wounded | spirit, 
which, eagle-like, struggling with the winds, 
still finds its rocky home at last, and calm. 


* “Monthly Chronicle,” vol. iv. p. 30. 
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wisdom and heroic endurance succeed, the 
stormy wail and passionate resistance.. This 
is the history of all great minds. 

Style, the great point in a French author, 
was never before carried to such perfection 
as in George Sand, It, requires some long 
intimacy with the best writers, and some 
acquaintance with the delicacies of the lan- 

e, fully to appreciate the witchery of 
er style; but its music must strike every 
well organized ear. A French writer once 
declared to us that George.Sand united all 
the elegance of Racine, the majesty . of 
Bossuet, the grace of Fénélon, andthe 
trait of Voltaire. We candidly confess, that 
in-our. opinion this praise, extravagant as it 
may seem, falls short of her excellence,.and 
we support. it by this test; when reading 
her works you are not.conscious of reading 
French, en reading a foreign language 
the.greatest..of all charms. is. to be. uncon- 
scious of any language—this, Gothe in. his 
lyrics, and George Sand in her-prose, alone 
accomplish. Lamenais writes a fine style 
but it is too obviously style—it smells of 
the lamp... .George Sand’s 1s poetry, it runs 
as naturally into music as thespring bubbling 
underneath the grass. Its unconsciousness 
is half its charm, 

George Sand is, in our opinion, the type 
of genius, Her faults are the extravagances 
or eccentricities of genius—her excellences 
are those of genius in its strength and 
beauty. She is full of faith, of enthusiasm, 
of noble aspirations. If her opinions be 
wrong, they are at least sincere. 

We also recognise in her passionate re- 
ception of every great idea the characteristic 
of genius, Leroux himself must. be asto- 
nished at the facility with which she com- 
prehended his philosophy, and the ardour 
with which she preaches it. It is curious 
to trace how ver, pore an ae runs through 
ever. rtion oO mind,. impregnating it 
with fraitfal seed. ~ . , 

" . Her mode of working isthe exact, opposite 
to that. of .De Balzac. I of. giving 
you: every minute detail, she presents . 


entra, as he works ab extra, descri 

a.scene, Balzac tells you the disposition of 
the. various parts; Sand affects. you with the 
same emotions you wonld have: felt. on. be- 
holding it. Her descriptions have the force 
of things upon the mind. The one gives 
the inventory, the other. the poetry of a land- 


“George Sand’s Sipe springs from her 
originality. To be original, that is the only 
foundation of ervainets, To .copy.. the 
thoughts and feelings of others—to repro- 
duce their experience instead of your own, 
what is that? An echo—lond, but hodiless, 
soulless, dying in its very birth. Yet is 


not this the character of all present litera- 
ture, with the rarest exceptions?, Is it-not 
an. eternal echo leaping from. rock to rock, 
and filling the valley with sound—the, real 
thunder-being miles .and miles afar? Does 
not. the original writer: realize .the fable 
of, Cadmus? , Might not .most., “ popular 
writers” exclaim, “That's. my thunder,” at 
each book. that. appears, forgetful that they 
themselves are but ?: ‘ 

But.if modern literature, be mostly .imita- 
tion, what;can we say. of the modern, litera- 
ture of women —.the echo of. an already 
enfeebled echo! - How many women “ write 
out their hearts” ?,. How many. have origi- 
nal. thoughts to. write? . Few, indeed,. and 
those few never shake.off the yoke of imita- 
tion, . They aspire to write like men... They 
think and feel (in their.books). as pupils of 
the. Royal. Academy learn, to draw—with 
models picked. up from the streets!., What 
good can come of it? , 

We beg the reader not to. misunderstand 
us. We havea great admiration for. women; 
we read their productions with pleasure 
But when. the, question. comes—Are the 
great? are they original? we are forced to 
shake a dubious head... Sappho, De Stael, 
George Sand —these: are, three original 
women, of. whom. Sand: is. the - greatest. 
Sappho felt, and De Stael thought ; but Sand 
both thinks and feels—there have been 
other women t, but we select these three 
as types of originality in literature. 

And now farewell, George Sand! Sin- 

ular—thy singularities have alone mostly 
nm. seized on; Groat thy, gooinees, has 
been more felt than recogni Woman 
thy sex has been assumed as an argument 
against thee. Poet—thy mission has. been 
ill understood. Jt has been ever s0, it will 
be ever so! How can genius be recognised 
before time has. hallowed it ?.. How can the 
mass distinguish the eternal greatness of 
the star which holds its silent pathway in 
the heavens: from the. flickering, farthing 
rushlight which assists them faggots work 
shops?. Must not a Shakspere be jndged 
by the. same. minds as,a Fitzball? must not 
a.Moliére amuse no Jess than Scribe? And 
can the mass, of men distinguish between 
the amusement they receive from the one 
and the amusement combined with the most 
fruitful ideas and sentiments from the.other? 
No genius-was ever recognised bythe many; 
George Sand may comfort herself with 
appreciation of thefew.—Monthly Magazine. 


THE SIBERIAN EXILES. 


Tue following interesting details respecting 
the treatment of. offenders against the 
criminal Jaws of Russia, who are sent to 
Siberia, are given by the Gazette des Tri- 
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bunauzr, on the authority of'a'correspondent 
at “St. Petersburg :—“ Although ‘the Go- 
vernment’ banishes “to Siberia criminals 
condemned by the Tribunals, it provides for 
them im that patt of the empire means of 
employment which are often preferable to 
what they could obtain in their native places. 
Each exile’ receives on setting out two 
shirts, a long surtout called'a zipoun, and a 
pair of boots. These objects are for his use 
during the six summer months. For those 
of winter, he is provided in addition with 
two other shirts, a long cloth great-coat 
made of sheepskin,‘a cap of the same mate- 
tial, woollen gloves and stockings, a pair of 
common boots, and another pair lined with 
far, All these objects are new, solid, and 
of good quality. “Whenever a caravan with 
convicts passes through a principal town, 
these articles aré examined im presence 
the govertior ‘and his ‘superior officers, and 
if any of them are in‘ bad condition, it is 
ittimediately repaired or ‘exchatiged ‘for 
others €ntirely new. ‘A physician, speci 
appointed, examines into the health of 
person’ in the ‘caravan. | If of the 
prisoners are found: to bé’ foo enfeebled to 
i proceed on foot, they are placed in ‘cats, or 
4 remain in the hospitals ofthe town. During 
: the journey, each’ exile receives’ daily the 
small sum of money necessary for his food. 
Such exiles as are destined 'to thie ¢coloniza- 
tion of Siberia journey by night and rest 
during the day. Théy march by stations, 
at certain distances. The station- 
houses are solid buildings, surrounded by 
strong palisades, and are generally erected 
at the extremity of a village. Their distance 
from each other is about twenty-five verstres 
(about ‘five French leagues); but that this 
journey may not be too great, particularly 
in winter, resting-places ‘have been esta- 
blished half-way. The station-house is a 
clean and commodious building, almost 
comfortable, composed of four large rooms, 
and a fifth for women who may have followed 
their husbands, brothers, or near relations. 
‘These women are permitted to travel in the 
cars which aecompany the caravan, At- 
tached to each ‘station-house’ are’ kitchens 








verstres, that ‘is, every fourth or fifth station, 
is an establishment of steani-batlis. ° When 
the exifes have arrived in Siteria; ‘each 
receives an order to proceed to” the ‘cal 

for ‘which he is ‘intended.’ Near the ‘hi 
roads in ‘the ‘governments’ of Tobolsk, 
Yeniseysk, and Irkousk, some fine colonies 
of this nature may be seen, distant from 
each other ‘about five or stx/verstres, which 
present a picturesque appearance, They 
are usually established in valleys, on the 
banks of rivers where fish is abundant, and 
in the midst of forests, which colonists find 
of great service. In elegance and solidity of 
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and storehouses ;- and at‘every“100 or 125 | 
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construction, regularity of plan, and cleanli- 
ness, these eeaaties inky We cutapaird to the 
finest villages’ of western Europe. Each 
house is inhabited by four exiles, or families 
of exiles, of whom some person, on acconnt 
of his ‘good condact, is looked on as the 
master of the house, and has under his orders 
his companions. The houses are of wood, 
ornamented with a handsome facade, well 
enelosed, ‘each containing four large cham- 
bers, a spacious court, two stables, and two 
storehouses. In the centre of each village 
is placed'@ large square, with buildings on 
all sides. “Amongst them are the church, 
the’ publi¢e effices, and the habitations be- 
longing to Qe ‘overseers and employés. 
Storehouses am ‘also erected, in which are 
placed ‘agri instruments, stores of 
seeds and corn, g@ well as an apparatus for 
extinguishing fires. The whole colony is 
surrounded by an extremely high ¢ 
having but one outlet, at whic 
the sentry-box. Each exile receives on‘his 
arrival in the colony an axe, a p ugh, 
agricultural instruments, and house! 
rhc necessai opt his use, ede a horse, 
and a . He also gets two’ 
seed oe dowitig: and LM etables for his 
en; and it is not until the third-year 
that he begins to pay a small return to ‘the 
public treasury. instructions given to 
the ‘heads of districts and governments 
enjoin them to encourage continually in 
every possible way the colonists, and give 
them assistance, and do all they ean to brin 
them back to sentiments of propriety and 
good feeling. Banishment in the place 
where itis un e ceases to be consiacred 
4 disgrace, and he who is not deeply de- 
raved can only'see in it a to social 
fhaprthenk: The ties of relationship, or even 
friendship, are religiously respected.” The 
‘wife is not separated from her husband, the 
children from the father, nor the ‘fémale 
from her betrothed. Everything is; in fact, 
encotraged which can inculcate sotial sen- 
timents in ‘the mind of the exile:°" But 
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Mode’ of Increasing’ Potato Fi 
M, Zeller, director of the Agioaee 
Society of Darmstadt, in 1839, ‘plante 0 
plots of \gtound of ‘the same size with 
eres ? when the plants had flowered, the 

lossoms were removed from those in one 
field, while those in' the other field were left 
untouched, The former produced 476lbs., 
the latter only 37lIbs. 





The Gatherer. 


The Beautiful.—There is no more potent 
antidote to low sensuality than the adoration 
of the beautiful. All the higher arts of 
design are essentially chaste, without respect 
of the object. They purify the thoughts, 
as tragedy purifies the passions. Their 
accidental effects are not worth considera- 
tion—there are souls to whom even a vestal 
is not holy.—Schlegal. 


The famous oriental philosopher Lock- 
man, while a slave, being presented by his 
master with a bitter melon, immediately ate 
it all. “ How was it possible,” said his 
master, “ for you to eat so nauseous a fruit ?” 
Lockman replied, “ I have received so many 
favours from you that it'is no wonder I 
should once in my life éat a bitter melon 
from your hand.” This generous answer 
of the slave struck the master to such a 
degree, that he immediately gave him his 
liberty. With such sentiments should man 
receive his portion of sufferings at the hand 
of God.— Bishop Horne. 


Origin of the Halo over Saints’ Heads.— 
The Pagan fashion of protecting the heads of 
deities—often, even in Temples, exposed to 
the outer air—from the insults of birds, each 
by a metal discus, had by degrees so asso- 
ciated with that head-piece an 1dea of dig- 
nity, that the Christians adopted the form 
in order to mark, even in painting, the 
character of saintship. Thence the nimbus, 
introduced over saints in the more ancient 

intings and mosaics, so far from being 
intended to represent a mere aureole or 
glory of intangible rays emanating from 
the wearer himself, is only the representa- 
tion of a solid platter of silver or gold, often 
adorned with scrolls, foliage, gems, &c., 
fitting the skull.—Hope’s Hist. of Archit. 


Whole villages, including the rich as well 
as the poor, are emigrating (says a letter 
from Mentz) from Germany to North 
America. Three of those in Upper Hesse 
have, within these few months, been entirely 
abandoned, and several in Rhenish Prussia 
are preparing to follow the example. 


The daily papers announce, by advertise- 
ment, the establishment of a stage-coach 
communication between Cairo and -Suez ! 
But a few years since it was supposed that 
camels or dromedaries, from their power of 
enduring thirst, could alone traverse these 
arid plains and penetrate the solitude of 
deserts. Now we have hotels established 
at regular intervals, with relays of horses, 
and a coach running, which performs the 
journey regularly in about eighteen hours. 
The announcement at the close of the 
advertisement is amusing:—‘ Refreshment 
and provision supplied in the Desert at very 
moderate charge.” 
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The Size of London,—The British me- 
tropolis covers an area of 18 miles square: 
it measures from east to west, 74 miles; 
from north to south, 9 miles ; and, allowing 
for inequalities, in circumference, 30 miles. 


The aim of education should be to teach 
us rather how to think than what to think— 
rather to improve our minds, so as to 
enable us to think for ourselves, than to 
load the memory with the thoughts of other 
men.— Beattie. 


Female Fortitude—With the exception 
of naval and military men, there is no class 
of the community who witness more exam- 
ples of fortitude and —— than the 
practitioners of surgery. hat greater 
proofcan he given of confidence and courage 
than that with which a person surrenders 
himself blindfold, and bound hand and foot, 
to the knife of the operator? Every day 
in the week;this great metropolis produces, 
in silence and:secrecy, acts of heroism, of 
strength of mind, and firmness of purpose, 
that would do honour to the ancient Roman. 
I have witnessed many in both sexes; and 
although the first amputation I ever saw 
had nothing of the “ sublime or beautiful” 
to recommend jt, yet it affords an illustration 
of the observation, from low life, of how 
much the mind may be under control, even 
under great bodily pain, and the bitter 
anguish of the sudden loss of alimb.—‘* How 
do you find yourself, Mrs. Judy?” said a 
St. Bartholomew’s surgeon, after taking off 
the arm of an Irish basket woman. “ How 
do I find myself? why. without my arm— 
‘how the devil else should I find myself?” 
was Mrs. Judy’s reply. In another opera- 
tion, shortly : afterwards, of much more 
importance, the force of female character 
-was evinced in a different manner. A lady 
of some consequence, of the highest intel- 
lectual endowments, had occasion to submit 
to one of the most serions, painful, and 
protracted operations that the sex can be 
subject to. Her case was a source of great 
interest to all her friends, and of the most 
bitter anguish to her relatives. When the 
necessity of. an operation became decided, 
she determined on the speedy and secret 
execution of it, and arrangements were 
made, on her own planning, by which her 
physician, three surgeons, and myself, then 
a surgical aide-de-camp, were introduced 
into the house, and theoperation successfully 
performed, without the knowledge of any 
one of her own family, or the cognizance 
of a large establishment, excepting her own 
maid.—Londun Medical Gazette. 
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